ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A STRATEGIST. 

PAKT  I. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


Ih  an  unique  variety  of  directions  the  great  Civil  War  evoked 
the  ready,  versatile  aptitude  of  the  American  citizen  ; in  none 
more  remarkably  than  with  regard  to  the  superior  military  com- 
mands. By  the  defection  of  the  great  majority  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army,  the  North  was  left  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  available  professional  soldiers  in  the  higher  grades 
conversant  with  commands  or  experienced  in  war  in  the  superior 
capacities.  In  the  modern  armies  of  the  old  world,  high  com- 
mands were  then,  as  they  still  are,  restricted  to  officers  of  long 
graduated  military  experience  following  on  a technical  profes- 
sional education.  Thanks  to  the  comprehensive  and  thorough 
training  of  West  Point,  the  officerhood  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  possessed  a professional  training  of  unequalled  theoretical 
and  practical  efficiency  and  range.  The  seniors  who  went  South 
carried  with  them  in  the  nature  of  things  the  greater  proportion 
^of  higher  professional  experience  ; but  by  reason  of  the  national 
idiosyncracy  combined  with  the  justifiable  self-confidence  im- 
parted by  the  West  Point  training,  the  comparative  lack  of 
experience  in  superior  positions  had  singularly  little  if  any  ad- 
verse influence.  There  are  two  kinds  of  experience — the  experi- 
ence of  routine,  and  the  experience  of  initiative,  resource,  and 
decision.  It  was  experience  of  the  latter  type  which  the  North- 
ern captains  and  majors,  promoted  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  high 
commands,  matched  and  assimilated  with  their  West  Point  teach- 
ings in  their  swift  advance  ; and  a couple  of  campaigns  made 
them  truer  veterans  in  the  soldierly  sense  of  the  word  than  any 
amount  of  unwarlike  longevity  could  have  done. 
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But  the  national  aptitude  was  exemplified  yet  more  saliently 
in  the  rapid  yet  thoroughly  justified  rise  to  high  commands  of 
men  whom  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  innocent,  or  all  hut  in- 
nocent, of  any  military  training  or  experience.  Sickles’s  first 
commission  was  signed  in  June,  1861,  but  he  was  a corps-com- 
mander at  Ohancellorsville,  and  it  was  with  the  intuition  of  a true 
tactician  that  at  Gettysburg  he  was  resolute  to  place  his  corps  in 
that  Peach  Orchard  position,  his  tenure  of  which  balked  Lee’s 
desire  to  occupy  it  to  advantage  with  his  artillery  and  Longstreet’s 
infantry.  He  left  a limb  there,  but  none  of  his  alert  versatility  ; 
when  last  I saw  him  he  was  vigorously  indoctrinating  Oastelar 
and  Pigueras  into  the  methods  of  running”  the  newborn  and 
short-lived  Spanish  republic.  Blair  was  a civilian  politician  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  he  commanded  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
with  credit  in  Sherman’s  Atlanta  campaign.  Logan,  it  is  true, 
had  served  as  a volunteer  in  Mexico,  but  that  service  was  a mere 
incident  in  the  civilian  career  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil 
War,  throughout  which  he  fought  with  great  distinction  and,  in 
Sherman’s  phrase,  nobly  sustained  his  reputation”  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  before  Atlanta  after  the  fall 
of  the  lamented  McPherson. 

Yet  another  strange  military  phenomenon  did  this  war  pre- 
sent. The  chief  of  staff  of  all  men  in  an  army  is  the  man  on 
whom  devolves  the  most  arduous,  wide-ranging,  technical,  and 
responsible  duties  ; his  professional  knowledge  is  expected  to  be 
all  but  universal,  his  experience  profound,  his  military  judgment 
prompt  and  ripe.  Among  famous  chiefs  of  staff  have  been 
Gneisenau,  Berthier,  Soult,  Jomini,  Mansfield,  Moltke,  Yoghts- 
Ketz,  Blumenthal,  Stiele,  all  educated  and  trained  soldiers,  con- 
versant, practically  and  theoretically,  with  the  art  of  war. 
Among  the  chiefs  of  staff  in  the  Union  armies  Humphreys  and 
Webb  were  educated  soldiers  of  exceptional  professional  ability  ; 
Marcy,  of  the  domestic,  if  not  nepotic,  type  of  chief  of  staff,  was  at 
all  events  a graduate  of  West  Point  and  had  seen  frontier  service. 
But  Rawlins,  Garfield,  and  Butterfield  were  destitute  of  any  mili- 
tary education  or  training,  having  been  pure  civilians  until  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Such  experience  as  they  possessed 
had  come  to  them  in  the  rough-and-ready  school  of  active  war- 
fare, yet  each  filled  the  exceptionally  onerous  part  of  chief  of 
staff  to  a great  army  in  the  field,  and  against  none  of  those 
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qnasi-extempore  specialists  has  the  most  censorious  critic  adven- 
tured a charge  of  inefficiency. 

That  phase  of  aptitude  for  the  art  military  which  is  capable  of 
developing  itself  in  true  and  far-seeing  conception  of  strategical 
considerations  of  the  higher  order,  is  an  attribute  of  singular 
rarity.  It  is  intuitive  ; the  possessor  of  it  may  live  and  die  un- 
aware of  the  endowment,  unless  circumstances  occur  which  evoke 
its  exercise.  No  assiduity  of  study  or  practice  will  earn  it  in  its 
fullest  for  the  man  whom  nature  has  not  gifted,  while  it  may 
reveal  itself  almost  by  surprise  in  one  who  is  unaware  that  Olause- 
witz  and  Hamley  have  written  a line,  and  who  has  never  witnessed 
the  setting  of  a squadron  in  the  field.  The  warrior  illuminated 
with  this  spark  of  natural  genius  is  the  great  commander  of  his 
age —he  is  an  Alexander,  a Caesar,  a Frederick,  a Napoleon.  In 
the  civilian  possessor  it  may  lie  wholly  obscured  and  dormant ; 
while,  again,  it  has  irradiated  and  inspired  a Eienzi,  a Luther,  a 
Loyola.  Eeady-witted,  many-sided,  zealous  and  ardent  as  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  alike  professional  and  volunteer,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  any  one 
of  them  gave  manifestation  that  heaven  had  endowed  him  with 
the  gift  of  a strategic  genius.  But  the  attribute  was  present  in 
the  rich  mental  equipment  of  the  great  civilian  whom  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  that  time  of 
trouble.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  elucidate  the 
fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  intuitive 
strategic  perception  in  a degree  which,  by  reason  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  other  eminent  qualities  which  adorned  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  man,  has  not  received  adequate  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  with  natural  diffidence  that  a 
foreigner  ventures  to  undertake  this  task  ; but  the  doing  of  it  has 
been  long  on  his  mind,  and  a well-intentioned  effort  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  impertinence. 

It  is  quite  improbable  that  his  experience  as  a captain  of 
mounted  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  should  have  awak- 
ened in  Lincoln  any  consciousness  of  his  possession  of  strategic 
aptitude.  His  biographers  * tell  us  that  during  McClellands  ill- 
ness in  December,  1861,  the  President  gave  himself  night  and 
day  to  the  study  of  the  military  situation.  He  read  a large 
number  of  strategical  works.  He  held  long  conferences  with 

* Nicolay  and  Hay,  Yol.  5,  p.  155. 
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eminent  generals  and  admirals,  and  astonished  them  by  his. 
special  knowledge  and  the  keen  intelligence  of  his  questions/^ 
But  five  months  earlier,  in  the  midst  of  the  dismay  and  the  dis- 
organization resulting  from  the  debacle  of  Bull  Kun,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  study  of  strategical  works,”  and  independently  of 
the  counsels  of  eminent  generals  and  admirals,”  Lincoln  had  com- 
posed a memorandum  defining  the  military  policy  and  measures 
which  in  his  judgment  were  the  lessons  of  the  reverse  just  in- 
curred. The  whole  of  this  document,  wise  and  far-seeing  as  were 
its  terms,  need  not  be  quoted.  Its  various  clauses  enjoin  refrain- 
ment  for  the  time  from  offensive  operations,  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  positions,  and  the  sedulous  organization  of  the  new 
levies  into  methodized  and  disciplined  armies.  Those  matters 
specified,  the  President  set  down  the  following  pregnant  injunc- 
tion : 

“ When  the  forepjoing  shall  have  been  substantially  attended  to : Let 
Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point  on  one  or  other  of  the  railroads  near  it) 
and  Strasburg  be  seized  and  permanently  held,  with  an  open  line  from 
Washington  to  Manassas,  and  an  open  line  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Strasburg 
— the  military  men  to  find  the  way  of  doing  these  things.” 

If  Lincoln  had  never  written  another  sentence,  these  lines 
would  evince  his  possession  of  an  accurate  mental  cou'p  deceit,  and 
an  instinctive  discernment  of  strategic  points  of  profound  im- 
portance at  once  in  a military  and  a political  sense.  What  was 
the  obvious  military  policy  of  the  ISTorth  ? Of  course  its  dominant 
purpose  was  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But  as  regarded  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  there  were  peculiar  conditions,  some  natural, 
some  artificial,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  stringent,  which  inter- 
posed themselves  to  the  complication  of  the  main  problem. 

The  National  Capital  stood  on  the  very  outer  edge  of  Union 
territory.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  for  the  South  a protected 
avenue  leading  northward  into  the  rear  of  Washington  and  straight 
towards  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Union.  The 
conviction  of  many  wise  Southerners  may  have  been  right — and 
that  conviction  has  been  warmly  supported  by  Colonel  Chesney — 
that  invasions  of  Northern  territory  by  Southern  armies  were  de- 
plorable mistakes ; and  that,  quite  apart  from  military  results, 
it  was  throwing  away  a great  political  advantage  to  reduce  what 
should  have  been  a purely  defensive  struggle  for  rights  to  the 
lower  level  of  aggressive  fighting  for  retaliation  and  mastery.  Be 
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this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  unquestionable  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  North,  a duty  coming  in  front  of  that  ulterior  duty 
of  reducing  the  South  to  submission,  was  to  take  measures  for 
securing  its  own  soil  from  outrage,  and  its  capital  from  insult.  In 
a war  between  hostile  nations  invasion  is  reckoned  a triumph  for  the 
invader  and  a humiliation  to  the  invaded  ; how  much  more  cogent 
are  those  ascriptions  in  such  a contest  as  that  which  the  North 
was  waging  against  the  South  ? Nor,  indeed,  to  the  former  were 
the  sentimental  humiliation  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
population  of  the  territory  overrun  all  the  despite  and  damage 
that  invasion  by  the  latter  might  involve ; on  the  invading  bayon- 
ets until  the  catastrophe  of  Gettysburg  there  hovered  the  con- 
tingency of  the  recognition  of  the  South  by  the  European  powers. 

Such  considerations,  when  Johnston^s  foreposts  were  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  when  McDowelks  raw  levies  had  degen- 
erated into  a mob,  must  have  been  vitally  present  in  Lincoln's 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  injunction  which  is  quoted  above.  Be- 
fore the  strong  man  armed  should  go  forth  again  to  the  battle,  he 
would  take  precautions  for  the  keeping  of  his  own  house.  The 
President's  directions  in  this  regard  betoken  a singular  insight. 
Had  he  been  a practical  soldier  he  would  probably  have  specified 
the  occupation  of  an  intermediate  strategic  point  in  front  of 
Salem  at  the  apex  of  the  salient  bend  made  by  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  to  divide  the  long  interval  between  the  positions  at 
Manassas  and  at  Strasburg  ; and  perhaps  rather  than  in  the  lat- 
ter vicinity  he  would  have  located  the  position  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  somewhere  about  midway  between  Strasburg  and  Oedar- 
ville,  so  as  to  cover  the  Manassas  and  Chester  gaps  and  the  Luray 
road  down  the  Massanutten  Valley,  as  well  as  the  great  pike 
traversing  the  main  valley. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  three  positions,  strongly 
fortified  and  adequately  armed  for  permanent  occupation,  capable 
each  of  holding  10,000  to  15,000  men,  would  have  protected 
Union  territory  from  invasion  from  the  lower  Potomac  on  the 
east  to  the  North  Mountains  range  on  the  west,  and  would  have 
mitigated  if  not  dispelled  the  chronic  anxiety  for  the  protection 
of  the  National  Capital,  which  for  years  clogged  the  enterprise  of 
the  Northern  forces  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
Had  those  fortress  camps  been  created,  strong  for  defence  and 
possessing  important  potentialities  of  offence,  one  or  other  of 
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them  would  have  been  in  the  path  of  a hostile  army  moving  upon 
Washington  by  whatever  line  of  advance,  since  that  army  neither 
could  have  afforded  to  mask  the  obstacle,  nor  could  have  passed 
it  unregarded,  leaving  its  own  communications  in  peril.  Con- 
sider what  those  positions  would  have  affected,  averted,  ob- 
structed. The  pestilent  guerillas  of  Loudoun  and  Fauquier  would 
have  been  cowed.  The  rich  region  of  the  lower  Shenandoah 
would  have  been  alienated  from  Confederate  uses  and  its  produce 
been  at  the  service  of  the  [N'orth.  In  face  of  the  barrier  which 
the  Strasburg  position  would  have  presented,  Jackson^s  campaign 
of  May-June,  1862,  the  prescribed  scheme  of  which  was  ^‘^to  press 
the  enemy  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  threaten  invasion  into  Maryland, 
and  an  attempt  on  Washington,  and  thus  make  the  most  ener- 
getic diversion  possible,”  could  not  have  been  prosecuted,  and 
probably  would  never  have  been  enjoined  ; McDowell  would  have 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Peninsular  campaign 
might  have  had  another  issue. 

Had  there  been  entrenched  positions  at  Salem  and  Manassas 
there  would  have  been  no  second  Ball  Eun,  since  neither  Jackson 
nor  Longstreet  would  have  ventured  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
having  the  Salem  position  on  flank  and  in  rear,  and  since  the 
Manassas  position  would  have  covered  Pope’s  depot  of  supplies 
and  have  afforded  his  army  a protective  gathering-point,  to  assail 
which  would  have  been  rash,  and  to  turn  which  would  have  been 
reckless.  Had  there  been  no  second  Bull  Eun  Lee  would  not 
have  adventured  his  Maryland  campaign.  But,  even  assuming 
Pope  to  have  been  crushed,  if  the  positions  indicated  by  Lincoln 
had  existed  Lee  would  assuredly  have  thought  twice  before  moving 
into  Maryland,  leaving  them  in  his  rear  on  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Long  admits  that  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a garrison 
in  Harper’s  Ferry  paralyzed  the  execution  of  his  chief’s  ulterior 
designs  pending  the  reduction  of  that  place,  which  fell  by  a coup 
de  mam.  These  designs  Lee  would  scarcely  have  entertained  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  potential  influence  of  those  positions 
which  he  must  have  possessed  had  they  existed — places  too  strong 
to  be  attempted  by  a coup  de  main.  He  would  have  found  them 
formidable  if  not  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  to  which  he  directed  himself  after  the 
victory  of  Chancellorsville.  During  his  great  opponent’s  long- 
drawn-out  movement  athwart  Virginia,  Hooker  could  find  or 
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make  no  opportunity  for  acting  on  Lincoln’s  quaintly-put  sug- 
gestion : the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinshurg  and  the 

tail  of  it  at  Fredericksburg,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  some- 
where. Could  you  not  break  him  ? ” Pleasanton,  indeed,  claimed 
to  have  enforced  on  Lee  the  valley  route  to  the  Potomac  instead 
of  that  to  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  But  on  either  line 
Lee  would  have  found  one  of  the  fortress  camps  enjoined  by 
Lincolndn  his  memorandum  of  June  1861,  had  effect  been  given 
to  its  requirement.  From  either  or  from  both  positions  the 
animal  ” in  its  slimness  would  have  run  risk  of  damage, 
although  scarcely  that  of  severance  ; they  would  have  been  too 
strong  to  be  taken  without  regular  approaches  and  seige  artillery, 
one  or  other  of  them  would  have  threatened  Lee’s  communica- 
tions whatever  line  they  could  have  followed,  and  he  must  have 
left  a division  to  observe  the  menacing  one,  a weakening  of  force 
he  could  ill  afford. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  question  that  if  there  had  been  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  Early,  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  would  never  have  seen  the  lower  valley,  far 
less  have  fought  on  the  Monocacy  and  fluttered  the  Volscians  of 
the  Washingtonian  Corioli.  For  in  that  case  Hunter,  withdraw- 
ing from  his  stroke  at  Lynchburg,  would  have  made  shift  to  re- 
tire on  that  position  down  the  valley  instead  of  diverging  as  he  did 
into  the  Kanawha  region,  in  default  of  support  short  of  the 
Potomac. 

None  of  those  entrenched  positions  was  ever  constructed. 
In  no  case  was  there  any  material  hindrance.  For  the  work  to 
he  done  east  of  Manassas  Gap  there  was  available  the  interval  be- 
tween Johnston’s  withdrawal  from  before  Washington  in  March 
and  Pope’s  retreat  in  the  end  of  August,  1862.  Throughout  the 
winter  of  1861-62  Jackson  never  had  more  than  4,000  men  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  if  during  that  time  Johnston’s  presence 
at  Manassas  had  contributed  to  deter  from  construction  work 
in  the  Strasburg  vicinity,  the  interval  between  Jackson’s  retire- 
ment after  Kernstown  and  his  re-descent  on  Banks  more  than  a 
month  later,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  work.  Why  the  Presi- 
dent’s injunction  was  not  impetrated,  I know  not;  nor  does  its 
non-fulfilment  in  any  degree  affect  the  argument  for  Lincoln’s 
strategic  discernment  based  upon  its  terms. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  McClellan,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
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fects  of  his  military  idiosyncracy,  was  a scientific  officer  of  ex- 
ceptional capacity.  There  is  no  evidence  whether  or  not  he 
knew  of  Lincoln's  memorandum,  but  the  following  extract  from 
that  melancholy  publication,  "'McClellan's  Own  Story,"  is  a re- 
markable tribute,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  the  President's 
strategic  prescience  as  illustrated  in  the  memorandum  quoted 
above  : 

i “ The  instructions  I gave  (before  leaving  for  the  Peninsula)  were  to  the 
effect  that  Manassas  Junction  should  be  strongly  entrenched  ....  and 
that  General  Banks  should  put  the  mass  of  his  force  there  . . . . ; the 
railroad  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  to  be  at 
once  put  in  running  order,  and  protected  by  blockhouses  ....  a force 
to  be  strongly  entrenched  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
Shenandoah,  Chester  Gap  to  be  also  occupied  by  a detachment  well  en- 
trenched. . . . Under  the  arrangement  the  immediate  approaches  to 
Washington  would  be  covered  by  a strong  force  well  entrenched  and  able  to 
fall  back  on  the  city  if  overpowered ; while  if  the  enemy  advanced  down 
the  Shenandoah  the  force  entrenched  at  Strasburg  would  be  able  to  hold 
him  in  check  until  assistance  could  reach  it  by  rail  from  Manassas.  If 
these  measures  had  been  carried  into  effect  Jackson’s  subsequent  advance 
down  the  Shenandoah  would  have  been  impracticable  ....  and, 
again,  with  Manassas  entrenched  as  I directed,  Pope  would  have  had  a 
secure  base  of  operations  from  which  to  manoeuvre,  and  the  result  of  his 
campaign  might  have  been  very  different.” 

One  paragraph  of  Lincoln’s  memorandum  written  immediately 
after  the  Bull  Run  disaster  has  been  quoted  and  its  strategic  po- 
tentialities elucidated.  There  followed  it  another  paragraph  which, 
^as  strengthening  the  argument  for  the  President’s  possession  of 
instinctive  strategic  perception,  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  It 
runs  thus  : " This  done," — viz.,  the  things  enjoined  in  a previous 

paragraph — "a  joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Memphis;  and 
from  Cincinnati  on  East  Tennessee." 

Commodore  Davis  occupied  Memphis  within  a year  after  this 
sentence  was  penned ; but  it  was  not  until  fifteen  months  later 
that  Burnside  marched  into  Knoxville,  and  the  staunch  loyalists 
of  East  Tennessee  had  to  suffer  and  endure  for  several  months 
longer  before  they  were  able  to  call  themselves  once  more  entirely 
|free.  Yet  before  the  blood  of  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  war 
jWas  dry  the  President  was  illustrating  by  the  precept  just  quoted 
jhis  full  and  anxious  consciousness,  not  less  of  the  strategic  than  of 
the  political  importance  of  the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  by 
the  Union  arms  ; for  the  hill  country  of  East  Tennessee,  with  the 
northwestern  section  of  North  Carolina,  was  a re-entering  wedge 
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of  loyal  unionism  penetrating  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  railway  line  which  constituted  the  main  link 
of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern railroad  systems  of  the  rebel  power — a line  the  dislocation  of 
which  would  entail  on  that  power  the  most  serious  mischief. 
glance  at  the  map/'’  write  Lincoln'’s  most  recent  biographers,* 
^^and  a study  of  attendant  circumstances,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  entirely,  possible  to  have  seized  and  held  the  mountain  re- 
gion of  East  Tennessee,  and  that  such  an  occupation  would  have 
been  a severance  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  almost  as  complete  and 
damaging  to  its  military  strength  as  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  end  of  September,  1861,  the  President  followed  up  his 
curt  precept  of  July  with  a more  detailed  and  specific  direction. 
“ I wish,”  he  wrote,  a movement  made  to  seize  and  hold  a point 
on  the  railroad  connecting  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  near  the 
mountain  pass  called  Cumberland  Gap.”  After  an  accurate  sum- 
mary of  the  military  situation  on  either  side  in  and  about  the 
region  such  an  advance  would  traverse,  he  expresses  his  intention 
that  it  and  McClellands  projected  movement  in  the  coast  region 
should  be  made  simultaneously.  While  preparations  were  in 
course,  the  vigilant  defensive  was  to  be  maintained.  When  all 
should  be  ready,  he  directs  that  Sherman,  remaining  immobile  in 
his  position  southward  of  Louisville,  should  simply  hold”  his 
adversary,  Buckner,  while  all  [the  troops]  at  Cincinnati  and  all 
at  Louisville,  with  all  on  the  line,  concentrate  rapidly  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  thence  [march]  to  Thomas’s  camp  [at  Camp  Dick  Eob- 
inson,  on  the  way  to  Cumberland  Gap],  joining  him,  and  the  whole 
[move]  thence  upon  the  Gap.”  Eecognizing  the  existing  difficul- 
ties of  transport,  the  indefatigable  man  introduced  into  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  a recom- 
mendation, “as  a military  measure,”  of  the  construction  of  a 
strategic  railway,  from  the  most  advisable  point  on  the  existing  sys- 
tem, across  eastern  Kentucky  into  East  Tennessee  ; an  operation 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  probably  have  shortened  the  war. 
He  inspired  McClellan,  promoted  saltum  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  zeal  for  the  military 
occupation  of  East  Tennessee  which  burned  in  himself ; and  that 
chief  kept  impressing  on  Buell,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
*Nicolay  and  Hay,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  73. 
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the  service,  his  conviction  that  ^^strategical  and  political  consider- 
ations alike  render  a prompt  movement  in  force  on  East  Tennessee 
imperative/^  How  Buell,  disregarding  his  commanding  officer's 
strenuous  representations  and  the  President’s  trenchant  comment 
that  he  would  rather  have  a point  on  the  railroad  south  of  the 
Cumberland  Cap  than  Nashville,  because  it  cuts  a great  artery  of 
the  enemy’s  communication,  which  Nashville  does  not,” — how 
Buell, I repeat,  took  his  own  stilf,  refractory  way — are  not  those 
things  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  perturbed  period  ? But 
that  Buell  was  self-willed  and  contumacious  cannot  obscure  the 
recognition  of  Lincoln’s  prompt  and  shrewd  perception,  and  of  his 
anxious  prosecution  of  correct  strategical  objects  and  methods 
having  for  their  result  the  military  and  political  utilization  of  the 
East  Tennessee  region. 

For  seven  long  months,  from  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run  until 
the  beg'nning  of  March,  1862,  the  Union  underwent  a period  of 
grievous  numiliation.  Within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  National 
Capitol  stood  the  outposts  of  a rebel  army,  whose  cannon  com- 
manded the  lower  Potomac,  and  the  mass  of  which  held  an  en- 
trenched position  within  a couple  of  easy  marches  from  the 
Washington  defences.  Against  this  degrading  situation,  long 
endured  with  exemplary  patience,  the  nation  and  its  head  at 
length  began  to  chafe  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861, 
Lincoln  handed  to  the  military  chief  whom  already  he  was  gradu- 
ally finding  out,  a memorandum  outlining  an  operation  having 
for  its  object  the  dislodgement  of  Johnston  from  his  insolent  posi- 
tion at  Manassas.  Its  terms,  slightly  condensed,  are  as  follows 
(the  figures  were  furnished  by  McClellan)  : 

“ Suppose  that  50,000  of  the  troops  southwest  of  the  river  (Potomac) 
move  forward  and  menace  the  enemy  at  Centreville.  That  21,000,  being  the 
remainder  of  the  available  force  now  there  move  rapidly  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Occoquan  by  the  road  through  Alexandria  towards  Richmond ; there  to 
be  joined  by  the  33,000  men  now  being  the  whole  movable  force  from  north- 
east of  the  river,  which,  having  been  landed  from  the  Potomac  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan,  should  move  by  land  up  the  south  side  [right 
bank]  ‘ of  that  stream  to  the  crossing  point  indicated  ’ [where  the  two  bodies 
should  unite] ; and  then  the  whole  move  together  by  the  road  thence,  to 
Brentville  and  beyond  to  the  [Orange  and  Alexandria]  railroad  just  south 
of  its  crossing  at  Broad  Run,  the  railroad  bridges  having  been  previously  de- 
stroyed by  a cavalry  detachment  sent  forward  in  advance.” 

In  SO  far  as  it  concerned  grand  strategy” — the  correct  recogni- 
tion of  the  point  at  which  it  was  imperative  to  strike — this  memoran- 
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dum  is  unexceptionable ; in  the  practical  strategic  detail  which 
consisted  in  the  effective  direction  of  troops  on  that  decisive  point, 
it  is  perhaps  less  happy.  The  expressed  conviction  of  G-eneral 
McDowell,  it  is  true,  cannot  he  disregarded,  that  the  result  of  a 
movement  in  force  on  both  flanks  of  the  enemy  must  result  in  a 
battle  in  which  the  Northern  forces  would  be  victorious.  Every 
respect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  that  good  and  honest  soldier.  But 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  project  as  outlined  involved  in  full 
measure  the  proverbial  risks  and  uncertainties  of  a combined 
movement  engaged  in  with  raw  troops  in  an  unfamiliar  country, 
complicated  by  unascertained  obstacles  and  imperfect  intercom- 
munication, and  thus  liable  to  the  contingency  of  failure  to 
accomplish  simultaneous  cooperation.  If,  indeed,  that  simulta- 
neous cooperation  came  off  deftly,  then  certainly  Johnston  would 
have  found  himself  in  that  disagreeable  predicament  which 
German  soldiers  knew  by  the  term,  *‘'In  der  taktischen  Mitte."’"’ 
But  if  the  Northern  forces  had  failed  to  keep  punctual  tryst,  then, 
and  yet  more  fully,  had  he  taken  the  prompt  offensive,  would 
Johnston  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beneficent  phase  of 
interior  lines.  Nearly  of  equal  strength  as  he  was  to  each  of  the 
proposed  Northern  contingents,  his  opportunities  of  timely 
information,  his  divers  alternatives  of  action,  and  his  possession 
of  an  entrenched  position  from  which  to  sally  and  into  which  to 
retire,  seemed  to  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  rebel  general  might  still  have  been  at  Manassas  after  having 
sent  both  of  the  Federal  bodies  back  to  their  lines  in  discomfiture. 

After  keeping  the  President's  memorandum  for  some  ten  days, 
McClellan  returned  it  with  the  unceremoniously  curt  observation: 
Information  received  recently  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  could  meet  us  with  nearly  equal  forces  ; and  I have  now 
my  mind  actively  turned  towards  another  plan  of  campaign  that 
I do  not  think  at  all  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  nor  by  many  of 
our  own  people. 

So  far  as  I can  discover,  this  is  McClellands  first  allusion  to 
the  project  of  a campaign  against  Bichmond  from  a base  on  the 
Chesapeake.  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a scheme  in  his  wide-rang- 
ing memorandum  of  August  2 ; its  tenor,  indeed,  is  rather  to  the 
contrary.  So  late,  indeed,  as  the  end  of  November  he  inti- 
mated that  the  crushing  defeat’d  rebel  army  ‘^at 

Manassas dd  was  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished;  and  that 
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the  advance  upon  it  ‘^should  not  be  postponed  beyond  November 
25/^  Lincoln's  proposal  was  simply  an  echo  of  the  national 
feeling  and  anxiety  put  into  definite  shape.  McClellan  was  not 
a fighting  general ; shall  we  greatly  err  in  putting  forward  the 
suggestion,  that,  since  he  began  to  perceive  he  would  be  squarely 
forced  to  go  against  Johnston  if  he  had  no  other  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  substitute,  he  invented  the  Chesapeake  project  during  those 
ten  days  as  a plausible  evasion  of  an  unpalatable  compulsion  ? 
But,  so  it  may  be  replied,  ccelum  non  animam  mutant — McClellan 
must  have  laid  his  account  with  having  some  fighting  from  his 
Chesapeake  base,  and  was  not  deterred  by  this  prospect  from  pen- 
etrating to  the  vicinity  of  Kichmond  : what,  then,  justifies  the 
surmise  that  it  was  a repugnance  to  fighting  which  deterred  him 
from  trying  conclusions  with  Johnston  at  Manassas  ? The  clear 
answer  to  this  is  that  McClellan  was  just  as  reluctant  to  fight  in 
the  Peninsula  and  before  Kichmond  as  he  was  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington ; and  this  for  the  same  baseless  reason.  He  did  not  fight 
Johnston  at  Manassas  because  he  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  his  adversary  could  oppose  150,000  men  to  his  own  100,000. 
It  was  simply  the  logical  sequence  that  he  should  not  fight  when 
he  found  himself  before  Richmond  with  100,000  men  whom  he 
called  85,000,  while  in  his  imagination  the  adversary  standing 
over  against  him  was  200,000  strong.* 

When  one  speaks  of  fighting,  it  is  of  course  offensive  battles, 
or  defensive  battles  accepted  deliberately,  not  on  compulsion  but 
with  a strategic  object,  which  are  meant.  The  stubborn  and 
bloody  conflicts  sustained  in  front  of  Kichmond  by  the  staunch  and 
gallant  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  all  fought  on  the  compulsory 
defensive,  and  the  discomfiture  of  that  brave  host  was  wholly 
wrought  by  its  chief’s  studied  declinature  of  the  timely  initia- 
tive. At  no  one  of  those  battles  was  he  present  in  person  save 
during  a part  of  Malvern  Hill.  If  Williamsburg  is  to  be  styled 
an  offensive  battle,  McClellan  was  miles  in  the  rear  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day’s  fighting ; and  when  he  did 
arrive,  he  characteristically  proceeded  to  convert  what  offensive 
there  had  been  into  the  passive  defensive,  an  attitude 
which  naturally  resulted  in  the  nocturnal  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy.  The  only  two  offensive  battles  fought  by  McClellan  he 
engaged  in  after  he  had  seen  the  cards  in  his  advers.ary's  hand, 

* “ McClellan’s  Own  Story,”  p.  392. 
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There  are  three  types  of  commander  : he  who  both  organizes  and 
fights ; he  who  can  fight  but  cannot  organize  ; he  who  has  a 
superlative  gift  for  organization,  but  cannot  fight.  McClellan 
was  a commander  of  the  last  type. 

The  military  situation  in  Washington,  in  January  1862,  was 
one  of  extreme  tension.  The  President,  who  by  the  constitution 
was  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  the  counsel  of 
wise  and  disinterested  generals,  had  pronounced  for  a direct  ad- 
vance from  the  Washington  base.  McClellan,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  General  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
set  on  a counter  project  of  a movement  on  Richmond  by  the 
lower  Chesapeake.  Which  of  these  two  powers  was  to  prevail  ? 
For  the  time,  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  head  of  the  State  was 
resolved  to  assert  to  the  uttermost  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Of  his  own  unaided  instance  he  issued  a General  War  Order 
— corresponding  in  effect  to  the  General  Idea  for  a campaign 
with  which  soldiers  are  familiar — directing  that  on  a day  named 
(February  22)  there  should  begin  a simultaneous  general  move- 
ment of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Union  against  the  insur- 
gent forces ; specifying  in  detail  the  several  commands  which 
should  take  part  in  this  great  operation  ; and  enacting  that  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  including  the  general  in  chief,  were  to 
be  severally  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibility  for 
prompt  execution  of  this  order.”  The  date  for  action  which  it 
specified  was  probably  premature,  but  apart  from  this  detail,  the 
full  significance  of  this  order  seems,  in  a strategic  sense,  to  de- 
serve greater  recognition  than  has  ever  been  accorded  to  it.  To 
Grant,  in  his  promotion  to  the  command  of  the  Union  armies, 
has  been  credited  the  earliest  realization  of  the  inadequate  results 
obtained  by  the  disconnected  and  inharmonious  action  of  the  va- 
rious commands;  and  his  altered  method  of  a ^^simultaneous 
movement  all  along  the  line”— his  ‘‘  design  to  work  all  parts  of 
the  army  together,  and  somewhat  towards  a common  centre  ” — has 
always  been  held,  and  justly  so,  an  evidence  of  his  genius  for 
grand  strategy.”  But  Lincoln,  pure  civilian  as  he  was,  by  his 
order  of  January  27,  1862,  had  anticipated  the  gifted  and  prac- 
tised soldier  by  more  than  two  years  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  concerted  action  towards  a common  purpose. 

Following  naturally  on  his  General  War  Order,”  there  was 
VOL.  CLV. — NO.  128.  5 
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issued  by  the  President  to  General  McClellan  a ‘^Special  War 
Order  — the Special  Idea”  of  the  soldier — commanding  tha't 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  due  provision  for  the  safety  of 
Washington,  should  move  out  with  the  object  of  seizing  and 
occupying  a point  on  the  railroad  southwest  ward  of  Manassas 
Junction,  the  advance  to  begin  on  or  bef  >re  February  22.”  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  risky  strategy  of  the  December  memorandum 
was  now  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  better  policy  of  undivided 
forces  directed  on  a truer  objective. 

Thefse  ^^War  Orders”  were  definite,  deliberate,  ard  mo- 
mentous deliverances,  sternly  enjoining  obedience  on  all  whom 
they  concerned,  specifically  on  the  General-in-Chief.  Yet  three 
days  after  the  issue  of  the  Special  Order,”  Lincoln  was  writing 
thus  to  McClellan  : You  and  I have  distinct  and  different  plans 

for  a movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ...  If  you 
will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions  I shall 
gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours.”  The  questions  need  not  be 
quoted  ; in  effect  they  ask  in  what  respects  the  Chesapeake  plan 
was  superior  to  the  Manassas  plan.  McClellands  reply  was  volum- 
inous, plausible,  and  full  of  ingenious  special  pleading.  Could 
McClellan  have  fought  as  well  as  he  wrote,  he  would  have  taken 
rank  among  the  great  commanders. 

It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  in 
any  possible  sense  one  of  alternative  or  competition  between 
Manassas  and  the  lower  Chesapeake,  seeing  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  not  less  for  the  national  self-respect  than  as  a military 
necessity,  Johnston  had  to  be  conclusively  dislodged  before  the 
other  adventure  could  be  gone  upon.  It  appears  extraordinary 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  council  of  war  of  general 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  convened  by  McClellan  at 
the  Presidents  instance  should  have  given  expression  to  any  con- 
ciousness  of  the  obligatory  character  of  this  sequence  of  enter- 
prises. It  was  almost  as  if  in  regard  to  this  all-important  point  the 
masterfulness  of  McClellan  had  hypnotized  President  and  gen- 
erals into  blindness.  The  majority  of  the  council  voted  in  favor 
of  iihe  Chesapeake  project  simpliciter.  Keyes  followed  suit  on 
condition  of  the  previous  reduction  of  the  Confederate  batteries 
commanding  the  Potomac  ; no  voice  amtong  eight  concurrents 
was  raised  to  stipulate  for  the  prior  molestation  of  J ohnston.  The 
president,  having  sacrificed  his  own  convictions  and  gone  counter 
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to  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  had  no  reservations  in  his  support 
of  McClellands  plan  save  that  the  security  of  Washington  should 
be  insured,  and  that  the  Potomac  should  be  freed  from  the  domi- 
nance of  the  rebel  batteries.  As  for  McClellan,  certainly  he  had 
no  intention  of  driving  the  Confederate  army  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  National  Capital,  and  so  little  did  he  regard  the  inconven- 
ience and  humiliation  of  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  by  rebel 
batteries  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  made  preparations 
to  obey  the  positive  orders  for  the  dislodgement,  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  have  the  rendezvous  at  Annapolis  of  the  transport  for 
his  projected  expedition. 

So  far  as  molestation  at  McClellaiPs  hands  was  concerned, 
Johnstonds  outposts  might  have  watched,  or,  indeed,  hurried,  the 
embarkation  of  McClellands  final  detail.  If  McClellands  all-hut- 
accomplished  attempt  had  succeeded,  to  leave  Washington  gar- 
risoned by  a few  thousand  efficients,  the  stars  and  bars  might 
have  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  such  an  event,  even 
on  the  absurd  assumption  that  Eichmond  was  to  the  Confederacy 
what  Washington  was  to  the  Union,  the  prompt  swapping  of 
Queens, dd  to  use  Leeds  later  phrase,  was  by  no  means  assured  when 
a half  share  in  the  transaction  was  on  McClellands  hands.  Had 
J ohnston  found  W ashington  too  hard  a nut  to  crack,  he  might  never- 
theless well  have  held  the  attempt  worth  making ; and  with  his 
command  of  railroads,  and  his  knowledge,  to  quote  himself,  that 
McClellan  seems  not  to  value  time  especially, dd  he  might  fairly 
have  laid  his  account  with  reaching  Richmond  in  advance  of  that 
commander  after  having  failed  to  occupy  Washington. 

Johnstonds  withdrawal  from  Manassas  in  early  March  was 
not,  as  McClellan  and  his  supporters  maintained,  because  of  his 
discovery  of  the  Chesapeake  scheme.  In  his  memoirs  the  Con- 
federate commander  specifically  states  that  his  retirement  was 
wholly  due  to  the  apprehension  that  the  Federal  army  was  pre- 
paring to  move  through  Maryland  under  cover  of  the  Potomac, 
and  cross  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  Creek,  where  it 
would  be  at  least  two  daysd  marches  nearer  Eichmond  than  was 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  Bull  Run.  But  for  this  incon- 
trovertible evidence  it  would  be  incredible  that  Johnston  should 
have  known  nothing  of  McClellands  plan  of  campaign  until  the 
preparations  were  all  but  complete,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Stanton  had  publicly  advertised  for  transports  in  the  middle  of 
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February,  and  that  the  ports  of  preparation  and  assemblage  were 
full  of  Southern  sympathizers.  The  underground  telegraph  in 
those  early  days  must  have  worked  badly. 
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can  be  developed  in  this  direction  to  great  advantage,  so 
that  people  will  be  more  thoroughly  warned  of  coming  floods. 
In  the  second  place,  on  the  torrential  streams  the  flood-plains 
should  be  avoided — no  town,  no  house,  no  barn  should  ever  be 
built  upon  a flood- plain.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  the  hills  are 
near  by,  and  the  dangerous  lands  can  be  easily  pointed  out  by 
geologists.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  these  torrential  plains 
should  not  be  cultivated,  for  they  have  the  best  soils,  but  they 
are  ever  subject  to  inundation  and  can  be  cultivated  by  man 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  will  pay  a tax  every  five, 
ten,  or  fifty  years  in  the  form  of  a destroyed  crop.  Yet  the 
lands  are  superior  and  this  tax  can  be  paid.  But  it  is  almost 
criminal  to  subject  homes  to  the  terrors  of  flood,  and  it  is  a 
wholly  unnecessary  risk  to  barns,  granaries,  flocks,  and  herds. 
To  build  towns  on  torrential  flood-plains  in  face  of  all  the  warn- 
ings which  history  has  given  is  a folly.  Every  flood-plain  must 
some  time  be  inundated,  and  every  house  built  upon  a flood- 
plain  must  some  time  be  swept  away.  Years  may  pass  without  a 
flood,  but  it  comes  at  last. 

On  delta  flood-plains,  like  that  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, other  problems  are  presented.  This  one  valley  is  an  em- 
pire in  area.  Its  soils  are  sources  of  incalculable  wealth  and  men 
will  cultivate  them.  The  belt  of  plain  is  wide  and  it  cannot  be 
reached  from  the  hills.  But  there  are  elevations  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  that  can  be  utilized  as  safe  sites  for  homes,  and  artificial 
embankments  can  often  be  made  to  serve  a good  purpose. 

The  great  problem  remains.  The  whole  subject  of  rains, 
rivers,  floods,  and  flood-plains  demands  further  investigation. 
The  first  need  is  for  accurate  topographic  maps  ; the  second  need 
is  for  geological  surveys  by  which  flood-plains  are  outlined  ; the 
third  need  is  for  hydraulic  surveys  by  which  the  rivers  are 
gauged  and  the  powers  to  be  controlled  are  discovered.  As  the 
facts  come  to  light  American  genius  will  solve  the  problem. 


J.  W.  Powell. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A STRATEGIST. 
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II. 

Webster^s  dictionary  defines  strategy  as  ^‘The  science  of 
military  command.  It  is  not  a severe  strain  on  this  definition, 
in  dealing  with  Lincoln  as  a strategist,  and  regarding  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Union,  to 
review  his  -selections  for  the  higher  commands  in  the  field.  In 
those  he  was  by  no  means  uniformly  happy,  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  He  was  not  himself  a soldier ; he  found  little  guidance 
in  antecedents ; in  some  instances  personal  predilections  swayed 
him  unconsciously  ; in  others  political  influences  had  effect ; in 
yet  others  the  voice  of  the  public  had  to  be  listened  to.  Had  not 
Porter  injured  his  career  by  becoming  the  friend  of  McClellan, 
his  skill  and  tenacity,  so  finely  illustrated  at  Mechanicsville  and 
Gaineses  Mill,  on  the  retreat  to  the  James,  and  at  Malvern  Hill, 
must  have  raised  him  to  high  command.  But  for  the  popular 
prejudice  against  him,  resulting  from  the  opening  reverse  of  Bull 
Bun,  for  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame,  and  but  for  the 
undeserved  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  victim  at  the  disas- 
trous close  of  Pope^s  campaign,  McDowell  might  well  have  been 
chosen  by  the  President  for  the  ultimate  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  selection  of  Burnside  was  exceptionally 
unfortunate.  Throughout  the  war  he  was  honest  but  incapable, 
and  his  manly  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
of  Fredericksburg  was  poor  solace  to  the  nation  for  the  ghastly 
slaughter  of  its  finest  soldiery.  Hooker’s  faults,  to  be  noticed 
later,  were  almost  virtues  when  compared  with  Burnside’s  incom- 
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petence.  The  shiningly  successful  leaders  of  the  Civil  War  on 
the  Northern  side,  the  men  whose  names  will  go  down  to  the 
ages  in  connection  with  it — Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas — 
made  themselves  what  they  became,  rather  than  were  selected  in 
virtue  of  insight  manifested  by  the  President. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  strictly  true  that  Lincoln  in  choosing  his 
commanders,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his  career  as  President, 
lived  for  the  Union,  endured  for  it,  ignored  himself  for  it,  humil 
iated  himself  for  it,  and  crowned  his  heroic  devotion  by  dying  for 
it.  With  him  all  was  as  nothing  that  did  not  work  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  My  paramount  object  in  this  striig- 
gle,^^  were  his  memorable  words  to  Horace  Greeley,  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.^'’  It  was  with 
a single  eye  to  that  paramount  object  that  he  selected  his  army 
commanders,  irrespectively  of  their  acceptability  or  the  reverse, 
their  devotion  or  the  reverse,  to  himself. 

McClellan  was  at  once  his  greatest  discovery  and  his  greatest 
mistake.  He  became  enraptured  with  the  skill  and  genius  in  org- 
anization, which  this  bright  young  selection  of  his  displayed.  So 
imbued  washev/ith  the  belief  that  in  him  he  had  found  his  heaven- 
born  general  that  he  allowed  McClellan  to  obtain  a'certain  domin- 
ance over  him.  In  the  previous  article  were  outlined  his  strug- 
gles in  the  shackles  of  that  dominance,  which  eventuated  in 
McClellands  triumphal  expedition  to  the  lower  Chesapeake.  Doubts 
as  to  the  young  Napoleon^s^d  ardor  for  the  fray  were  probably 
already  in  the  Presidents  mind  when  McClellan  declined  the  at- 
tempt to  oust  Johnston  from  Manassas.  His  clamor  for  rein- 
forcements, and  for  guns  for  service  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  could 
not  have  dispelled  that  suspicion,  and  it  must  have  been  intensified 
by  the  delay  at  Williamsburg  and  the  extreme  leisure  of  the  sub- 
sequent advance  to  the  Chickahominy.  He  must  have  realized 
that  Fair  Oaks  was  not  McClellands  battle,  but  Johnstonds,  since 
the  former,  three  days  before  it,  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
latter  was  too  abledd  to  adventure  the  offensive.  The  disillusion- 
ment must  have  been  about  completed  when  McClellan  stated 
that  he  ‘^was  quietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy  preparatory 
to  the  last  struggle,dd  and  when  nothing  came  of  those  leisurely 
preparations.  How  fully  at  length  the  President  had  found  out 
his  man  stands  revealed,  when*  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions 
to  thwart  Jacksonds  raid  down  the  Valley  of  the  Potomac,  in  hig 
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curt  iiiiuiiction  to  McClellan  to  attack  Eichmond  or  give  up 
the  job.” 

After  McClellands  disastrous  retreat  to  the  James,  after  his 
exhibition  of  insubordination  in  his  despatch  from  Ravage  Station, 
and  above  all  on  the  clear  evidence  from  the  the  past,  that,  let 
him  be  reinforced  ever  so  strongly,  he  had  not  the  resolution  to 
make  a strenuous  effort  to  fight  his  way  into  Eichmond,  and 
was  simply  pigeonholed  passively  in  a nook  of  the  peninsula,  the 
time  had  surely  come  for  the  long-suffering  President  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  It  would 
seem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  argument  that  for 
Lincoln  to  have  refrained  from  this  was  bad  strategy. 

Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay  accredit  the  President  with  having 
treated  McClellan  with  great  magnanimity  in  appointing  him 
to  the  command  of  the  defence  of  Washington  and  to  effect  the 
reorganization  of  Pope^s  troops  on  the  disastrous  termination  of 
that  officer’s  campaign.  They  write  with  great  frankness:  Mr. 

Lincoln  certainly  had  the  defects  of  his  great  qualities.  His  un- 
bounded magnanimity  made  him  sometimes  incapable  even  of  just 
resentments.” 

From  familiar  personal  knowledge  these  admirable  biograph- 
ers had  naturally  much  insight  into  the  character  of  their  great 
chief ; and  in  this  they  have  the  advantage  of  all  other  com- 
mentators. Yet  if  my  estimate  of  Lincoln  is  correct,  that  his 
sole  concern  was  centred  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  Union,  it 
would  follow  that  there  was  room  in  his  mind  neither  for  resent- 
ments nor  for  magnanimity,  but  that  with  given  concentration  on 
the  great  end,  he  impartially  used  the  tools  which  seemed  to  him 
best  befitted  to  his  purpose.  And  in  this  juncture  McClellan  was 
obviously  the  tool  to  use. 

How  resolute  in  a purpose  on  which  he  had  once  set  himself  was 
the  President,  is  illustrated  in  his  making  this  appointment  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  of  a majority  of  his  Cabine>t,  four  of 
whom  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a written  remonstrance  against 
McClellan’s  continuing  in  command  of  any  army  in  the  Union.” 
Stanton  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  appointment,  and 
Chase,  while  full  of  scorn  for  what  he  considered  the  President’s 
lack  of  spirit,  nevertheless  accorded  him  the  meed  of  honest  re- 
gard for  the  public  weal  when  he  wrote  in  his  diary  : It  (the 

appointment)  is  . . . prompted,  I believe,  by  a sincere 
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desiie  to  serve  the  country,  and  by  a fear  that  should  he  supersede 
McClellan  by  any  other  commander,  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
in  leadership,  but  much  harm  in  the  disaffection  of  officers  and 
troops/^ 

Lincoln  counted  nothing  humiliating  to  him  that  promised 
to  assist  the  great  cause  for  which  he  lived.  How  regardless  of 
his  own  dignity  was  he  when  the  sacrifice  of  it  gave  a prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  State  is  evinced  by  his  stooping  to  request  Mc- 
Clellan to  exert  his  personal  infiuence  with  his  sworn  allies  in  the 
high  commands  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  spirit  of  "'hostility  and  insubordination so  openly  displayed 
by  many  of  the  most  prominent  among  them. 

The  man  of  whom  such  a service  was  asked  could  scarcely  have 
described  himself  truly  as  going  to  Antietam  with  "a  halter 
about  his  neck.’^  Nevertheless,  though  he  still  held  to  him  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  had  lost  with  the  nation  the  mesmer- 
ism of  his  prestige.  But  fortune  favored  him.  Pope’s  regiments 
turned  out  so  much  less  demoralized  than  had  been  supposed, 
that  McClellan’s  work  of  organization  was  easier  and  shorter 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  He  was  as  assiduous  in  that 
work  as  ever ; as  ever  he  Avas  slow  when  the  march  with 
an  enemy  at  the  end  of  it  came  to  be  undertaken.  Barely  in- 
deed has  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  a general  at  the  beginning 
of  a campaign  to  find  himself  placed  in  full  knowledge  of  his  ad- 
versaries’ disposition;  yet  the  possession  of  that  enormous  advan- 
tage could  not  stir  McClellan  into  prompt  alacrity.  His  slug- 
gishness cost  the  loss  of  the  garrison  of  Harper’s  Ferrv.  He 
threw  away  invaluable  time  before  taking  the  offensive  af  South 
Mountain ; and  he  could  have  done  Lee  no  better  service  than  in 
wasting  a whole  long  autumn  day  in  deliberately  putting  his 
army  into  position  for  the  unscientific,  unpurposeful  and  butch- 
erly fighting  of  the  morrow. 

Antietam  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  September,  1862.  Not 
until  the  26th  of  October  did  McClellan  begin  to  cross  the  Po- 
tomac. During  the  interval  of  more  than  five  Aveeks  he  had 
practically  been  immobile,  while  Lee  quietly  watched  him  from 
Winchester.  During  that  interval  he  had  continuously  clamored 
for  reinforcements,  for  reequipment  of  all  kinds,  for  supplies  on 
supplies.  ^ He  had  disregarded  Halleck’s  taunt  of  October  7 
that  in  his  army  there  Avas  a " decided  want  of  legs,”  and  ignored 
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the  President’s  peremptory  order  to  move.  Then  on  the  13th 
Lincoln  sent  him  a letter  so  full  of  strategic  wisdom,  so  informed 
with  the  alternative  strategic  possibilities,  so  charged  with  lucid 
comprehension  of  the  opportunities,  that  of  itself  it  would  indi- 
cate the  great  President’s  title  to  be  a stategist  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  extenso,  and  the  extracts  of  which 
space  admits  do  not  adequately  illustrate  its  merits  as  a whole. 

“ One  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,”  he  wrote,  “is  to  ‘ operate  upon 
the  enemy’s  communications  as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your 
own.’  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in 
your  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communications  with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania,  but  if  he  does  so  in  full 
force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  bufc  follow  and  ruin  him.  If  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force, 
fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier.  You  are  now  nearer 
Richmond  than  is  the  enemy  by  the  route  he  and  you  must  take.  Why  can 
you  not  reach  there  before  him,  unless  j^ou  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your 
equal  in  a march  ? His  route  is  the  arc  of  a circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his.  I desired  you  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  my  idea  being 
that  this  step  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy’s  communications,  which  I 
would  seize  if  he  would  permit.  Should  he  move  northward,  I would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our  seizing 
his  communications  and  move  towards  Richmond,  I would  press  closely  to 
him,  fight  him  if  a favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and  at  the  least 
try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track.  If  he  makes  a stand  at  Win- 
chester, moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I would  fight  him  there,  on  the 
ground  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  (as  now)  he  bears  the  wastage  of  com- 
ing to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  As  we 
must  beat  him  somewhere  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  when 
he  is  near  to  us  than  when  he  is  on  his  own  ground  at  a distance  from  us. 
...  In  moving  towards  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying you  on  the  fiank  furthest  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable.  Marching 
by  the  chord  line,  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia 
Creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington  ; the  same,  only  the  line  a 
little  lengthened,  if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The 
latter  route,  as  nearest  the  enemy,  I consider  preferable ; as  disabling  him 
from  making  an  important  move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling 
him  to  keep  his  forces  together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  (in  the  Blue 
Ridge)  would  enable  you  to  attack  him  if  you  should  wish.  For  a great  part 
ot  the  way  you  would  practically  be  between  the  enemy  and  both  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
from  here.  When  at  length  your  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him  en- 
ables him  to  move  this  way,  if  he  does  so,  then  turn  round  and  attack  him 
in  his  rea,r.  But  I think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is 
reached.  It  seems  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it 
is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  this.” 

Here  every  alternative  is  recognized  and  the  method  of  deal- 
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ing  with  it  prescribed.  One  of  the  alternatives,  and  this  the  one 
which  characteristically  McClellan  most  apprehended,  the  Presi- 
dent obviously  regarded  as  most  remote — the  contingency  that 
Lee  might  invade  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  thought  this  likely  or 
even  reasonably  possible,  he  would  not  have  concerned  himself  in 
so  great  detail  with  urging  the  advantage  of  the  march  to  Rich- 
mond on  the  inside  track.  He  clearly  recognized  that  among 
the  virtues  of  that  course,  was  making  impossible  a Confed- 
erate, advance  into  Pennsylvania,  unless  Lee  had  become  a 
> lunatic.  Had  this  not  been  his  conviction,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  he  would  have  detained  McClellan  in  the  Cumber- 
berland  Valley  until  Lee  either  should  cross  the  Potomac,  or 
withdraw  southward,  if,  as  would  have  been  but  too  probable, 
the  former  could  not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  strike  the  Con- 
federate chief  in  his  position  at  Winchester. 

Admirable  as  was  the  letter  from  which  the  above  quotations 
have  been  taken,  there  is,  however,  a point  in  the  armor  of  its 
argument  which  in  candor  must  be  exposed.  Lincoln’s  reason- 
ing was  on  the  assumption  that  a Northern  army  could  march  as 
fast  as  a Southern  one.  Twice  in  his  letter  he  postulates  this 
equality,  once  indeed  denouncing  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  as 
unmanly.”  Unmanly  or  not,  the  operation  to  the  contrary 
was  a ^^hard  fact.”  The  individual  Northerner  might  cover 
ground  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  Southerner,  but  throughout  the 
war,  with  a solitary  exception — the  rush  without  impediments 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox — no  Northern  army  ever  had 
the  heels  of  the  unencumbered  cohorts  of  the  South.  • A week 
later  than  the  date  of  the  President’s  letter  to  McClellan,  Hal- 
leck  under  his  directions  wrote  thus  to  Buell,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Perry ville  had  expelled  Bragg  from  Kentucky  with  what 
he  considered  reasonable  expedition  : ‘‘  The  President  does  not 
understand  why  we  cannot  march  as  the  enemy  marches,  live  as 
he  lives,  and  fight  as  he  fights,  unless  we  admit  the  inferiority  of 
our  troops  and  of  our  generals.”  Buell’s  answer  was  conclusive 
and  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  spirit  of  the 
rebellion,”  he  replied,  enforces  a subordination  and  patient 
submission  to  privations  and  want,  which  public  sentiment 
renders  absolutely  impossible  among  our  troops.  Again,  instead 
of  imitating  the  enemy’s  methods,  I should  rather  say  that  his 
failure  had  been  in  a measure  due  to  their  peculiar  character.” 
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The  late  Quartermaster-General  of  the  war  time,  in  his  farewell 
to  the  Department  whose  honored  head  he  had  so  long  been, 
could  make  the  modest  and  truthful  claim  that  only  during  two 
short  intervals  did  any  troops  of  the  Union  lack  their  full  and 
regular  rations.  But  this  fulness  and  regularity  could  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  troops  being  followed  close  by  ample  trains  ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  in  a poorly-roaded  country 
ample  trains  and  long,  swift  marches,  such  as  those  of  Jackson 
from  the  Rappahannock  to  Manassas,  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
and  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  fighting  as  he  hurried,  are  incom- 
patible. After  BuelBs  blunt  retort,  Lincoln  is  no  more  found 
upholding  the  North’s  equality  of  marching  power. 

McClellan  accepted  in  principle  the  President’s  project  of  an 
advance  towards  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,”  delaying,  how- 
ever, to  move  until  ten  days  later.  By  November  7 he  had 
slowly  drifted  as  far  south  as  Rectortown.  Before  then  Lee  had 
struck  into  the ‘^inside  track,”  at  Culpeper,  thus  interposing 
between  McClellan  and  Richmond.  The  President  had  deter- 
mined to  draw  the  line  at  this  contingency.  When  it  occurred 
he  deprived  McClellan  of  his  command,  and  the  military  career 
of  that  officer  terminated. 

The  President  gave  Burnside  no  instructions  of  a strategic 
character,  unless  that  complexion  may  belong  to  the  permission 
that  he  might  undertake  the  mud  march”  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  Hook- 
er on  his  promotion  as  Burnside’s  successor.  When  the  new  chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  pulled  his  command  together, 
and  was  ready  for  action  with  130,000  men  at  his  back,  he  wrote 
to  the  President  a sketch  of  that  projected  movement  of  his 
which  ended  disastrously  at  Chancellorsville,  characteristically 
expressing  his  apprehension  lest  Lee  should  retire  from  before 
him  the  moment  he  should  cross  the  river,  by  the  shortest  line  to 
Richmond,  and  thus  escape  being  seriously  crippled.”  The 
President,  in  replying,  did  not  in  so  many  words  discourage  the 
scheme  devised  by  the  man  whom  he  had  esteemed  good  soldier 
enough  to  be  put  in  command  of  a great  army.  That  was  a re- 
sponsibility on  which  the  civilian  strategist  would  not  venture  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  well  for  Hooker  if  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  tenor  of  the  memorandum  which  the 
President  promptly  sent  him. 
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“My  opinion  is,”  wrote  Lincoln,  “that  just  now,  with  the  enemy  di- 
rectly ahead  of  us,  there  is  no  eligible  route  for  us  into  Richmond.  Hence 
our  prime  object  is  the  enemy’s  army  in  front  of  us,  and  is  not  with  or  about 
Richmond  at  all,  unless  incidentally  to  the  main  object.  What  then?  The 
two  armies  are  face  to  face  with  a narrow  river  between  them.  Our  com- 
munications are  shorter  and  safer  ” (by  Aquia  Creek)  “ than  are  those  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  reason  we  can,  with  equal  powers,  fret  him  more  than  he 
can  us.  I do  not  think  that  by  raids  towards  Washington  he  can  derange 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  all.  He  has  no  distant  operations  which  can 
call  any  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  away ; we  have  such  operations  which 
may  call  him  away,  at  least  in  part”  (in  South  Carolina,  at  Vicksburg,  etc.). 
“ While  he  remains  intact  I do  not  think  we  should  take  the  disadvantage 
of  attacking  him  in  his  intrenchments,  but  we  should  continually  harass  and 
menace  him,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  leisure  or  safety  in  sending  away  de- 
tachments. If  he  weakens  himself,  then  pitch  into  him.” 

The  President  could  not  but  discern  that  the  attempt  by  a 
wide  turning  movement,  in  wooded  and  intricate  ground,  which 
had  been  very  imperfectly,  if  indeed  at  all,  reconnoitred,  to 
take  in  rear  the  Confederate  army  now  occupying  Fredericks- 
burg heights,  was  an  extremely  hazardous  undertaking.  If  to 
dislodge  it  from  that  commanding  position  was  at  present  an 
object  of  great  importance,  the  President  indicated  how  the  at- 
tainment of  that  object  might  be  set  about — by  fretment,  by  raids 
on  its  communications,  by  menacing  its  flanks,  etc.  Stoneman’s 
raid,  more  thoroughly  and  energetically  carried  out  when  the 
weather  should  improve,  by  destroying  Lee^s  communications, 
would  have  compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  position  and  fall  back 
on  his  depots.  But  HookePs  impatience  so  overmastered  him 
that,  whereas  Stoneman  was  to  have  been  sent  out  a fortnight  in 
advance  of  the  main  movement,  and  was  retarded  by  swollen 
rivers  and  impassable  roads.  Hooker’s  infantry  and  Stoneman’s 
cavalry  crossed  the  Rappahannock  together,  and  Stoneman  had 
scarcely  begun  his  work  when  already  defeat  had  befallen  Hooker. 
Once  again  the  incapacity  of  its  chief  had  thrown  the  dark  shadow 
of  defeat  on  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  President  had 
once  again  the  dreary  task  of  writing  heartening  letters  to  a dis- 
comflted  commander.  By  this  he  must  have  got  accustomed  to 
that  melancholy  duty. 

It  was  so  far  to  Hooker’s  credit  that  he  discerned  Lee’s  inten- 
tion to  march  across  Virginia  to  the  Upper  Potomac  in  advance 
of  the  commencement  of  that  movement  which  began  on  June  3. 
It  was  a strangely  executed  movement,  conducted  as  if  in  sheer 
contempt  of  the  Federal  army;  straggled  athwart  Virginia,  its 
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head  was  actually  at  Winchester,  within  a few  marches  of  the 
Potomac,  while  its  rear  still  stood  fast  in  the  Fredericksburg 
lines.  The  Isicolay-Hay  biography  expresses  great  commenda- 
tion of  HookeFs  conduct  at  this  juncture  : He  was  moving  his 

force  from  the  line  of  Aquia  to  the  Potomac  with  wonderful 
efficiency  and  skill ; his  action  was  never  more  intelligent 
and  energetic  than  at  this  time.-’^ 

With  all  respect  for  the  authors  of  that  admirable  work,  I 
must  venture  to  demur  to  these  encomiums.  What  was  the  plain 
duty  before  Hooker,  as  soldier  alike  and  citizen  ? The  irresistible 
inf erence  from  his  prognosis  just  cited  was  that  Lee^s  intention  was 
to  invade  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a reproach  to  the 
North  as  a military  power  that  its  territory  should  be  isolated  by 
hostile  arms.  Not  only  this,  but  invasion  involved  the  desolation 
of  Northern  homes,  the  burning  of  Northern  villages,  requisitions 
at  the  bayonePs  point,  the  misery  and  dismay  of  Northern  com- 
munities. Surely  it  lay  upon  Hooker  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
avert  this  reproach,  and  to  fend  off  from  his  countrymen  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion.  It  behooved  him,  then,  immediately  to  envel- 
op the  left  flank  of  Lee^s  army  with  his  greatly  superior  force  of 
cavalry,  charged  as  soon  asLee^s,  the  head  of  Lee’s  advance  moved 
out,  to  send  the  Federal  commander  prompt  information  that  the 
Confederate  movement  had  begun.  Pending  such  intelligence 
Hooker  had  ample  time  to  * bring  his  forces  together,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  to  move  at  short  notice.  On  receipt  of  the 
expected  information  he  was  promptly  to  move  out,  the  head  of 
his  army  somewhat  ahead  of  his  adversary,  the  mass  following  in 
echelon  ; not  trailed  out,  yet  not  too  closely  compacted.  He  had 
the  interior  lines — the  inside  track  ; ” all  the  way  to  the  Blue 
Eidge  his  march  would  cover  Washington.  Opportunities  might 
offer  to  strike  the  slim  animal  ” to  advantage  in  the  course  of 
the  march,  and  by  utilizing  his  shorter  distance  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  in  position  in  advance  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  standing  there  resolute  to  thwart  the  enemy’s  at- 
tempt to  invade  the  Northern  soil.  In  all  this  there  is  no  strain 
on  possibilities,  but  the  contrary.  Marching  on  the  chord  would 
have  compensated  for  the  slower  Northern  pace  ;from  Washington 
by  numerous  roads  would  have  radiated  to  him  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements ; success  would  have  given  him  the  fee  simple  of  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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And  what  did  he  actually  do  to  merit  the  encomiums  to  which 
I have  taken  exception  ? When  Ewell  was  already  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Sickles,  heading  Hooker’s  advance,  was  no 
further  than  at  Bealeton,  two  marches  out  from  headquarters  on 
the  Falmouth  plateau.  Hooker,  serenely  remaining  there,  was 
meditating  the  dubious  exploit  of  striking  at  Hill,  still  remaining 
on  the  Fredericksburg  intrenchments,  a project  of  which  the 
President  disapproved  in  terms  as  quaint  as  they  were  strategically 
sound.  The  enemy,  he  wrote,  would  be  fighting  behind  intrench- 
ments, and  have  you  at  disadvantage,  and  so,  man  for  man, 
worst  you  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I 
would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon  the  river  like 
an  ox  jumped  half  over  a fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the 
other.^'’  Then,  Lee  in  full  march  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  Hooker 
made  the  v/ild  proposal  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  march  on 
Richmond,  a project  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Lee’s  grim  jest  about  swapping  queens.”  This  erratic 
scheme  found  no  favor  with  Lincoln,  whose  answer  was  : 1 

would  not  go  south  of  Rappahannock  upon  Lee’s  moving  north  of 
it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  you  would  not  be  able 
to  take  it  in  twenty  days.  I think  Lee’s  army,  and  not  Rich- 
mond, is  your  sure  objective  point” — the  great  fact  which  the 
President  had  already  comprehended  in  the  early  days,  and  never 
after  left  grip  of.  Finally  Hooker  struck  camp  on  June 
13,  Hill  being  so  polite  as  to  see  him  off  before  he,  too,  moved. 
He  hurt  Lee  nowhere  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  quite  true, 
if  it  were  anything  to  be  proud  of,  that  in  the  words  of  the 
biographers.  Hooker  was  able  at  perfect  leisure  to  choose  his 
time  and  place  for  crossing  the  river.”  Indeed,  with  somewhat 
misplaced  complaisance,  he  ‘^waited”  until  Lee’s  whole  army 
was  on  the  north  side ; and,  while  at  length  he  was  leisurely 
crossing,  Ewell  and  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  also  choosing  at 
perfect  leisure  their  times  and  places  for  harrying  unfortunate 
Pennsylvania  almost  to  the  Susquehanna.  Yet  Hooker  on  the 
Potomac  was  preferable  to  Hooker  fiddling  outside  Richmond 
while  Rome  was  burning  beyond  the  Virginia  line,  and  it  has  to 
be  said  that  but  for  the  President  he  might  have  been  in  the 
former  locality. 
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Lincoln  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any  strategic  letters 
to  Grant,  Sherman,  or  Sheridan.  There  is  an  interesting  series 
of  letters  of  that  character  to  Burnside  in  East  Tennessee  during 
Eosecrans^s  evil  days  in  Chattanooga,  but  the  subject  is  of 
subordinate  importance.  Some  of  the  President's  letters  to  Ros- 
ecrans  would  strengthen  the  contention  that  he  possessed  strategic 
genius  were  there  space  to  quote  and  elucidate  them. 

Archibald  Forbes. 


